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‘Subtle Spectacular’ on Capitol Hill 


It is a Senate subcommittee’s little noted 
that has suddenly been spotlighted by the 


By CABELL PHILLIPS 


WASHINGTON, 
ONGRESSIONAL investigations 
( are usually of two kinds. They 
either overwhelm the spectator 
with their gaudy dramatics, or lull him 
to sleep with dullness. Currently, there 
is one in progress that bridges these 
extremes--it is a subtle spectacular 
being played before an almost non- 
existent audience in an out-of-the-way 
hearing room by the improbably titled 
Senate Subcommittee on National Pol- 
icy Machinery. By the script, this 
should be pretty soporific stuff, but its 
impact is such as to keep a good many 
people in high places awake and on 
the edge of their seats. 
The stated mandate of this small 
band of inquisitors is innocuous enough 
to look into ways of improving the 
machinery through which high policy 
for the cold war is made. But inevi- 
tably it is being drawn into an exam- 
ination of policy itself: of the decisions 
this Administration has made, and is 
following, in the sensitive field of na- 
tional security. No prerogative lies 
closer to the heart of the soldier-Pres- 
ident, Dwight D. Eisenhower, than this, 
and no issue has more explosive poten- 
tial in this politica? year than the ques- 
tion of whether all that needs to be 
done is being done to win the cold war. 
Frightening urgency has been given 
to such questions as these by the U-2 
espionage incident and the déb&cle of 
the summit conterence in Parig only 
two weeks ago. For here, most compe- 
tent observers believe, was an obvious 
failure of planning and coordination 
at &@ most critical juncture of the cold 
war. AS a consequence, the sufcom- 
mittee is looking into the whole U-2 
affair as a ‘timely case study.” Under 
its mandate it will be concerned with 
what went wrong rather than with who 
did wrong, but it may be impossible to 
separate the two in the public hearings. 


S PARKS of controversy were struck 
at the first open hearing several weeks 
ago. What had been planned as a rather 
academic walk-through of the policy- 
planning mechanism at the White 
House level veered off into a chilling 
indictment of “complacency” in the 
face of the mounting Communist of- 
fensive. The testimony---restrained but 
direct to the bull’s-eve came from 
Robert A. Lovett, financier and former 
Secretary of Defense; Robert C. 
Sprague, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, and Thomas J. 
Watson Jr., president of the Interna- 
tiona] Business Machines Corporation. 

What these men from the world of 
finance said was later reinforced by 
witnesses from the world of science, 
among them Dr. James A. Perkins, 
vice president of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and a member of the 1957 Gai- 
ther Commission: Dr. James B. Fisk, 
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Conference—Senator Jackson (right), head of the subcommittee, 


president of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories and vice-chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Science Advisory Committee, and 
Dr. Eugene P. Wigner, Professor of 
Mathematical Physics at Princeton. 
These are men whose experience and 
knowledge and motives are beyond any 
challenge of pettiness or partisanship, 
and an ominous consensus has emerged 
from their testimony. It is that the 
mechanics of policy planning at the 
highest level have been made obsolete 
by the speed of a technology that has 
welded political, economic and military 
considerations into a single imperative 
~-national survival: that vital policy 
decisions are often extemporized, or 
based on inadequate intormation, or 
constricted by habits of thought that 
have been outmoded; and, finally, that 
there is a failure at the top policy level 
to sense either the magnitude of the 
threat facing the country or the immen- 
sity of the effort needed to combat it. 
As Mr. Lovett put it: “I feel that we 
are doing something short of our best 
eee TE {Khrushchev’s] statement, ‘We 
will bury you,’ does not carry the mes- 
sage to us, then words have lost their 
meaning. If we are not prepared after 
that statement to admit that we are in 


study of an area—policy planning— 
summit collapse and the affair of the U-2, 


seed | 


a Struggle for survival, then we have 
truly succumbed to the hard sell of the 
soft attitude.” 

And Dr. Perkins, appearing a few 
weeks later, was even more specific. 
“Somebody would have to prove to 
me,” he said, “that we have not given 
up important capabilities in the field 
of air defense and limited war, and 
maybe even in our deterrent program, 
as the price for getting all our re- 
quirements within a stable military 
budget.” 


ak genesis of this significant in- 
quiry lies in one man’s worry, for a 
long period of time, over the provoca- 
tive question: How can a free society 
organize to outthink, outplan and out- 
Perform totalitarianism and achieve 
security in freedom? 

The worrier was Senator Henry M. 
Jackson, Washington Democrat and a 
leading member of both the Armed 
Services and Joint Atomic Energy 
Committees. Last summer, he pro- 
posed to the Senate, and the Senate 
approved, a study of the whole policy- 
making apparatus relating to national 
security, 

He promised a scholarly, nonpolitical 
approach and said that the subcommit- 


talks with staff aides J. K. Mansfield and Dorothy Fosdick. 


tee’s report would not be released until 
after the election. He also sought the 
blessing of the White House, since he 
would have to delve deeply into its inner 
workings, and particularly into its cen- 
tral policy-making organ, the National 
Security Council. After a good deal of 
skeptical deliberation, this was granted. 
but with a number of caveats attached 
--that any proving inio the substan- 
tive operations of the N. S. C. should 
be off-limits, that a White House rep- 
resentative should be on hand for au 
discussions of the N. S. C., and that 
the subcommittee should describe its 
mission as an “inquiry" and not an 
“investigation.” 

“We took this,” Jackson Said, “in 
order to avoid fights over prerogatives. 
Moreover, we really aren’t out to ‘get’ 
the White House or the Security Coun- 
cil or anybody else. This ig something 
that has to do with national survival, 
and we need the cooperation of every- 
body concerned.” 

Serving on the subcommittee with him 
are Democrats Hubert H. Humphrey, 
Minnesota, and Edmund S. Muskie, 
Maine, and Republicans Karl FE Munat, 
South Dakota, and Jacob K. Javits, New 
York But the subcommittee is pretty 
much Jack- /Conttined on Page 46) 
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‘Continued from Page 19) 
son's baby, and he has had a 
free hand in running in. 

For staff he turned first to 
Dorothy Fosdick, who was a 
member of Dean Acheson’s 
policy-planning staff when he 
was Secretary of State, and 
to J. K. Mansfield, a former 
teacher of international rela- 
tions at Yale and an in-and- 
outer in many high-level 
consultative posts with the 
Government. The chief con- 
sultant is Robert Tufts, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at Oberlin 
College and former  policy- 
planning staffer at the De- 
partment of State. In all, 
there are ten staff members 
and part-time consultants. 


Foor six months this staff 


read, talked, thought, and 
wrote memos to itself. The 
members interviewed the 


chiefs and other members of 
all the important Government 
agencies in town, and they 
fanned out to the major uni- 
versities, foundations and lab- 
oratories across the country. 
They asked: 

What was thought about the 
planning operation as it now 
exists ? 

What happens to ideas on 
their way up the bureaucratic 
pipeline from incubation level 
to action level? 

What is the effect of com- 
partmentalization among mili- 
tary, economic and political 
sectors of planning? 

Should administrators be de- 
pended on for primary plan- 
ning ? 

What are the weaknesses of 
the present operation, and how 
can they be corrected ? 

Out of more than 500 sep- 
arate interviews the subcom- 
mittee has accumulated a vast 
file of factual data and per- 
sonal opinion. It has staked 
out as major areas for atten- 
tion these matters: the roles 
of the President and the Na- 
fional Security Council, the 
rules of the State and Defense 
departments, budget - making 
and problems of economic 
growth, science and technolo- 
zy. and finally, the part in- 
dividuals play in relation to 
the whole planning process. It 
has already begun to shape its 
ideas about how the planning 
machinery can be improved, 
and these ideas are being re- 
inforced and modified by the 
expert witnesses who testify 
before the committee. 


Lweevirasry, the subcoin- 
mittee’s public perforinance 
partakes more of the graduate 
seminar than of the Congres- 


sional inquisition, except when 


if is unexpectedly enlivened by 
a sharply revealing or critical 
romment from one of the wit- 
nesses. Such sallies bring 
prompt ripostes from the sub- 
committee's alert minority 
counsel, Edward Pendleton, 
who by questions and elucida- 
tion attempts to dull or deflect 
these stray missiles, 


“Throughout this discus- 
sion,” he reminded one wit- 
ness recently, “you have re- 
ferred to the President. Do 
you mean by ‘the President’ 
any particular occupant of 
that position?” 

“I was talking about the 


Presidency,” the other -re 
sponded. 
“And not the present in- 


cumbent in particular?” 

“No, sir.” 

The high quotient of sensi- 
tivity arises from the fact 
that there is here an implicit 
invasion by the Legislative 
branch of the jealously guard- 
ed precincts of the Executive. 
Such an inquiry in the hands 
of a biased or an imperceptive 
Senator could create serious 
frictions and hamper rather 
than help the policy-making 
process. 

Fortunately, this is unlikely 
to happen. The guiding genius 
of the subcommittee, Senator 
Jackson, is a quict, hard-work- 
ing, mild-mannered, youngish- 
looking bachelor with gentle 
gray eyes and guileless de- 
meanor, who is more noted 
among his colleagues for plod- 
ding earnestness than for cru- 
sading zeal, He approaches 
his present mission as a stu- 
dent seriously intent on find- 
ing the answer to a knotty 
problem of government, 

Jackson was born in Ever- 
ett, Wash., of Norwegian im- 
migrant parents, on May 31, 
1912, He waited on table to 
pay his way through the Uni- 
versity of Washington, where 
he got his law degree in 1935, 
and five years later, at the 
age of 28, was elected to the 
House of Representatives. For 
a politician with a career 
singularly free of color or con- 
troversy, he has achieved a 
remarkable string of electoral 
successes, He moved up to 
the Senate in the Republican 
landslide year of 1952 by poll- 
ing 30,000 more votes in his 
state than Mr. Eisenhower. 


“4 

I don't know how to ex- 
plain him as a poiitician,” a 
long-time friend recently said, 
“except by the fact that he’s 
just a hell of a nice guy with 
a hop on the ball and who is 
always up on his homework." 

His addiction to homework 
has much to do with his 
standing in the Senate. Early 
in his Congressional career he 
became absorbed in the twin 
problems of nuclear energy 
and national defense and set 
about learning everything he 
could in these fields, Today, 
his knowledge and his opinions 
command the highest respect 
not only in the Senate but in 
the Pentagon and in Govern- 
ment scientific circles as well. 

For the past several years 
he has hammered at the ques- 
tion of whether this nation’s 
defenses are adequate. He has 
been skeptical of the bland 
assurances offered by high 
military and civilian officials, 
and he often has pinned them 
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down with his own superior 


knowledge. He was primarily 
responsible for “rescuing” 
Capt.—now Vice Admiral-- 


Hyman Rickover from Navy 
Department obscurity and 
getting him a go-ahead for 
the development of the nuclear 
submarine. And he won a two- 
year battle with the Defense 
Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission on step- 
ping up the output of weapon- 
producing plutonium. 

In a lecture at the National 
War College a year ago the 
Senator summarized his 
views in these words: 

“What seems most to be 
missing is a coherent and pur- 
poseful national program that 
sets forth in simple terms 
what we have to do to survive, 
and why. In wartime there is 
a basic strategy to defeat the 
enemy, Our leaders know, and 
our people know, what they 
are trying to do and what is 
demanded of them. * * * We 
have no comparable strategy 
for the cold war, * * *" 


| ees the Jackson 
subcommittee’s work has come 
to focus—for the present, at 
least--on the National Secu- 
rity Councii, the Govern- 
ment’s highest strategy-pian- 
ning board. 

‘The N. S. C. was created 
under the National Security 
Act of 1947 as a part of the 
Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. Its statutory member- 
ship is limited to the President, 
Vice President, Secretary of 
State, Secretary of Defense 
and Director of Civil De- 
fense and Mobilization, with 
a professional staff to help. 
However, President Eisen- 
hower has expanded the 
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eral Reserve Bank of Boston; Thomas 


J. Watson Jr, president, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 
Bottom, |. to r., James B. Fish, presi- 


N, S. C. by adding other top 
Government officials as regu- 
lar or occasional members. In 
theory it acts as a funnel to 
put before the President all 
the essential information he 
must have to formulate policy 
in any area affecting national 
security. 

There has never been much 
of a quarrel about the basic 
concept of the N. S. C, It 
was born out of the shock of 
Pearl Harbor and the war 
that followed. Its major as- 
signment soon became the 
masterminding of the cold 
war, and it nurtured such in- 
novations in United States 
policy as foreign aid, the ‘‘con- 
tainment’”’ of Communist im- 
perialism, and the doctrine of 
collective security. 


Buz with the proliferation 
of cold war threats and crises 
and with the birth of the age 
of space, many feel that the 
Security Council is no longer 
capable of meeting the de- 
mands put upon it. This com- 
plaint goes primarily to the 
question of its structure but 
it also embraces the manner 
of its use. Such disquieting 
fears have been expressed by 
many responsible individuals 
who have had a look behind 
the curtain of secrecy that 
surrounds the agency. 

The substance of what is 
being said in the subcommittee 
hearings is that the Security 
Council has become too big, 
too diffuse, that it has lost its 
sense of purpose. Instead of 
serving as a sharp, unam- 
biguous focus on basic policy 
problems, it has, according to 
its critics, become “‘little more 
than a paper mill.” 
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. 
dent, Bell Telephone Laboratories; 


Eugene P, Wigner, professor of 
physics; James A. Perkins, 
president of the Carnegie Corp. 


vice 


“If I were to make a gen- 
eral judgment about’ the 
N.S. C.," Dr. Perkins told the 
committee, “it is that the 
President has not received 


. from the normal N. 8S. C. rou- 


tine the kind of sharp debate, 
the clear differences of opinion, 
the new ideas that would re- 
quire major modifications of 
program.” 


Sone witnesses have ques- 
tioned the recent tendency te 
make policy decisions within a 
predetermined budget ceiling. 
“The budget officer,’ Mr. Lov- 
ett told the committee, “should 
be a consultant and a partici- 
pant, but not a  decision- 
maker.” Others have deplored 
the lack of proper coordina- 
tion of policies between the 
Departments of State and De- 
fense. 

But inevitably such discus- 
sions of the process of plan- 
ning become involved with the 
product of plarning, and this 
leads into sensitive appraisals 
of the personal judgment that 
goes into the making of policy 
decisions, Thus, Mr. Sprague 
told the committee he thought 
the President was the only 
man who could awaken the 
country to the need for a 
greater effort to secure our 
survival, adding, “I believe 
that the danger is more seri- 
ous than the President has 


expressed, himself, to the 
American public.” 
Jackson and his staff do 


not try to stifle such spon- 
taneous and pointed observa- 
tions, but neither do they open- 
ly encourage them. They are 
realists enough, however, to 
know that they help draw pub- 
lic attention to their work, 
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and, as one member explained, 
“We aren't likeiy to get any 
meaningful results out of all 
this unless the public becomes 
interested in what we're do- 
ing.”’ 

The end result the commit- 
tee seeks is to have ready for 
whoever the next occupant of 
the White House may be a 
dlueprint for a refurbished 
policy-planning mechanisia 
that will, in Jackson’s words, 
“not only improve the plan- 
ning process itself but help— 
the new President to identify 
the areas in which fresh and 
imaginative planning has be- 
come essential.” 


Waar this may meam is 


not yet known, but it seems 
likely that an extensive over- 
haul of the N.S.C. will be 
high among the committee’s 
eventual recommendations. The 
aim will be, propably, to re- 
constitute it as a more com- 
pact forum for the debate of 
basic policy questions unen- 
cumbered by bureaucratic 
handicaps. This might involve 
better staffing, better coor- 
dination between planning 
functions of the State and De- 
fense Departments and, pos- 
sibly, legislation to put appro- 
priations for certain national 
security operations, such as 
foreign aid and defense, on a 
long-term instead of a one- 
year basis. Another idea tak- 
ing form is the creation of a 
Science Advisory Conncil for 
the President which would 
have a status comparable to 
that of the present Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

A persistent question the 
committee faces is this: are 
we geared to put the best 
minds available to work on 
vast problems of policy and 
strategy? Out of this have 
come the beginnings of an 
idea that perhaps provision 
should be made for some sort 
of élite corps of ‘‘thinkers’’—- 
schclars and experts who, free 
of administrative responsibil- 
ity and attachment to partic- 
ular services or departments, 
would have no other function 
than to cerebrate about basic 
problems. 


Misr such ideas, Jackson 


notes, are still in the germinal 
state at this point. A long 
period of study will be neces- 
sary after the hearings are 
concluded before concrete pro- 
posals begin to take shape. It 
will then be necessary to get 
the authority from Congress 
to put them into effect or, 
where legislation is not re- 
quired, to persuade the new 
Administration to adopt them. 
But the important thing, he 
feels, is to bring some new 
light and fresh ideas to the 
task of creating government 
policy to meet the challenge 
of the Nineteen Sixties. 
“When you realize,” he says, 
“that there has been no seri- 
ous Congressional review of 
the policy-planning process 
for thirteen years, it is reason- 
able to.think there may be 
some room for improvement.” 


